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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1883. 

The regular meeting was held, as usual, on Thursday, the 
8th instant, at 3 o'clock p.m. ; the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
in the chair. 

The report of the last meeting by the Recording Secretary 
was read and accepted. 

The list of additions to the Library was submitted by the 
Librarian. 

The President then said : — 

The month which has elapsed, Gentlemen, since our last 
meeting, has been specially marked by the grand Centennial 
Celebration at Newburgh, New York, commemorating the 
closing events of the American Revolution. The card of 
invitation, which I was compelled to decline, specified on its 
face four principal events : " Washington refusing the Crown, 
May 22, 1782 " ; " Washington's Reply to the Newburgh 
Letters, March 15, 1783 " ; " Washington's Proclamation of 
Peace to the Army, April 18, 1783 " ; " Army disbanded by 
Order of Congress, Oct. 18,- 1783." 

This latter date was adopted for the celebration. The 
Army, as a matter of fact, was not disbanded until the 3d of 
November ; but the Order of Congress, for its disbandment on 
that day, bears date the 18th of October, which might fairly, 
therefore, be taken for the commemoration. Brilliant ora- 
tions were delivered by Senator Bayard, of Delaware, and by 
our Honorary Member, Mr. Evarts, of New York ; and New- 
burgh was the scene of imposing displays on the land and on 
the river, military and naval, by order of the National Govern- 
ment. And there ends, as we may all be glad, the seem- 
ingly endless series of the Centennials of the Revolution. 

During this same month several historical publications 
have been sent to me, or have been brought to my notice, on 
which I will say but a word or two. I will not put the mod- 
esty of my friend, our Librarian, to the blush, by any detailed 
reference to his new volume, " Groton during the Indian 
Wars." But so careful and valuable a contribution to the 
local history of our State may well be the subject of grateful 
acknowledgment. 

A more comprehensive volume has come to me under the 
title of a " History of the American People," by Arthur 
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Gilman, M.A. The volume has been rendered attractive 
by its mechanical execution, as well as by its copious illus- 
trations ; and the cursory reading of some of its pages made 
me regret that I had not leisure, at present, for going through 
with them all deliberately. The special points set forth in 
its preface, as those on which exceptional pains have been 
bestowed, are full of interest, and will richly reward the study 
of the reader. 

I wish I felt more at liberty to allude to a third volume, 
not yet published, but of which I have had the privilege of a 
private view, under the title of " New England Episodes," 
by our associate, C. F. Adams, Jr. I do not feel competent 
to pronounce upon it critically. But I have read the largest 
half of its 455 pages with great admiration, and intend to 
read the rest without delay, if the author will kindly indulge 
me with a little more time. It seems to me to be a very 
valuable contribution to New England history, — not free, 
certainly, from strictures on men and on measures with which 
we may not all agree, — but abounding in evidences of care- 
ful research, discriminating judgment, pungent criticism, and 
powerful narrative. I cannot doubt that it will at no very 
distant day find its way to the public eye, and afford as much 
pleasure to others as it has to myself. 

I will allude to but one other volume, and I owe special 
obligations to my friend, our Corresponding Secretary, for 
calling my attention to it. It is, " The Expansion of Eng- 
land," in two courses of lectures, by our Honorary Member, 
John Robert Seeley, Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge, England, the well-known author 
of " Ecce Homo." Of the two courses of lectures I have had 
time as yet to read only one. But that has been enough to 
impress me with the broad and masterly character of Pro- 
fessor Seeley's treatment of history, and of the specific inter- 
est and value of these lectures. The lecture on the " Old 
Colonial System," followed immediately by that on the 
" Effect of the New World on the Old," will be found very 
instructive and suggestive reading for Americans as well as 
Englishmen. 

"The United States," says he, "have solved a problem 
substantially similar to that which our old colonial system 
could not solve, by showing how a State may throw off a 
constant stream of emigration, how from a fringe of settle- 
ment on the Atlantic a whole continent as far as the Pacific 
may be peopled, and yet the doubt never arise whether those 
remote settlements will not soon claim their independence, 
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or whether they will bear to be taxed for the benefit of the. 
whole." 

"Perhaps," he says, "it is not till the time of the Spanish 
Armada (1588) that the New World begins in any percepti- 
ble degree to react upon the Old. But from this time forward 
European affairs begin to be controlled by two great causes 
at once, namely, the Reformation and the New World ; and of 
these the Reformation acts with diminishing force, and the 
New World has more and more influence." 

But the most striking part of these lectures relates to the 
mode of teaching history, of studying history, and of writing 
history. " I am often told," he says, in conclusion of the 
whole matter, " by those who, like myself, study the question 
how history should be taught, ' Oh, you must before all things 
make it interesting.' . . . By interesting they mean romantic, 
poetical, surprising. I do not try to make history interesting 
in this sense, because I have found that it cannot be done 
without adulterating history and mixing it with falsehood. 
. . . And therefore, when I meet a person who does not find 
history interesting, it does not occur to me to alter history, — 
I try to alter him" 

The volume is certainly well worth the most careful perusal. 
But I turn to graver topics. 

While at New York, a week or ten days ago, I heard with 
deep regret, as I am sure you all did, of the death of the 
Hon. Gustavus Vasa Fox, who was elected a Resident 
Member of this Society in December, 1877, and whose name 
within the last year or two, owing to his removal from the 
State, had been transferred to our Corresponding roll. Born 
in Saugus, Massachusetts, on the 13th of June, 1821, he had 
only reached his sixty-third j'ear, and his physical vigor 
seemed to give promise of many more years of usefulness and 
honor. He was a man of great intelligence, accomplishments, 
and ability. No one rendered more valuable services to the 
Navy and to the whole Country, during the late civil war, 
than he did, as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. He had been 
previously employed by the Government in connection with 
an attempt to provision Fort Sumter. The attempt failed ; 
but President Lincoln, who had known all the circumstances 
of the case, wrote to him at once, not only exonerating him from 
all responsibility for the failure, but adding these unqualified 
words : " For a daring and dangerous enterprise of a similar 
character, you would to-day be the man, of all my acquaint- 
ances, whom I would select." This letter of May 1, 1861, 
will be found printed in our volume of Proceedings for 1878. 

45 
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Not long after it was written, Mr. Fox was appointed by 
President Lincoln Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and con- 
tinued in that office until the close of the war. Educated as 
a midshipman, and having been in the naval service for nine- 
teen years, he brought experience as well as energy to the 
department, and co-operated most efficiently with President 
Lincoln, with Secretary Welles, with Farragut, and others, 
in all that was done. 

I recall with interest my drive with Secretary Welles, Cap- 
tain Fox, and Governor Clifford, at the funeral of Admiral 
Farragut at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, when Captain Fox 
was full of striking reminiscences of the Admiral and of the 
scenes in which he had been the leader, as we followed his 
remains to the grave. I recall, too, the emphatic testimony 
which Farragut had frequently borne, in casual conversations 
with myself, to the valuable services of Fox. Nor can I for- 
get the privilege which I enjoyed at Washington, two or three 
years ago, in being among his invited guests at a brilliant 
banquet which he gave on the occasion of the unveiling of a 
statue of Farragut at the Capitol, when the members of the 
Cabinet and all our naval celebrities were gathered around 
him, and when all seemed glad of the opportunity of uniting 
their homage for the memory of our grand Admiral with 
their tokens of respect for one who had been so prominently 
associated with him during the war. 

Captain Fox was never, I think, quite satisfied that justice 
had been accorded either to himself or to the Navy for what 
they had done during the war. We all remember the earnest 
protest which he made in a public letter against the omission 
of all recognition of our naval heroes in the groups on the 
bas-reliefs of the monument on Boston Common. A printed 
copy of that protest, if I mistake not, will be found inscribed 
by himself in a copy of the memorial of that monument, de- 
posited in our own Library. He felt deeply and justly that 
the figures of Admiral Davis and other Massachusetts Naval 
Officers, if not of himself, might well have found a place on 
those bas-reliefs, instead of some of those who had been arbi- 
trarily selected for this distinction. 

The last services of Captain Fox as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy were in bearing to the Emperor of Russia, in 1866, 
the congratulations of our Government on the Emperor's 
escape from assassination. A richly illustrated volume, pub- 
lished on his return, contains a brilliant account of his mission 
and of the honors which were paid to Admiral Farragut and 
himself by the Imperial Court of Russia. 
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Since his retirement from the service of the country, Cap- 
tain Fox has been mainly employed in connection with some 
of our manufacturing establishments at Lowell. The ill- 
health of his wife — a daughter of the late Mr. Justice 
Woodbury — had compelled him to pass much of his time at 
Nassau and in Washington. But wherever he was, his mind 
was actively engaged in matters of science and history. As 
a member of the Appalachian Mountain Club, he wrote an 
elaborate paper on the " Carroll County Kearsarge Mountain " 
of New Hampshire. More recently' he had contributed to the 
Report of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey for 
1880, a most instructive and exhaustive " Attempt," as it is 
styled, " to solve the Problem of the first Landing-place of 
Columbus in the New World," published only during the very 
last year. 

He was a man of earnest convictions, of the highest integ- 
rity, and of untiring investigation and labor ; and his loss, at so 
early an age, cannot fail to be sincerely deplored by us all. 

I would gladly conclude these introductory remarks here. 
But the journals of this morning inform us, I am sorry to say, 
that our Resident roll has sustained a loss which claims an 
expression of our regret. Mr. Williams Latham, of Bridge- 
water, died on Tuesday last, at the age, as it is stated, of 
eighty years and two days. We had hardly thought him so 
old a man, as he came in and went out among us so firmly 
and punctually, — even, I think, to our very last meeting. 
He was elected a Resident Member of our Society in May, 
1859, and had thus been associated with us for nearly a quarter 
of a century, and he had won our warm regard and respect. 
His contributions to local history had been considerable ; but 
I must leave all notice of his life and character to others. 

The Council have instructed me to submit the following 
resolution : — 

Resolved, That this Society has heard with sincere regret 
of the death of our venerable associate, Williams Latham, 
Esq., and that Mr. Ellis Ames be requested to prepare a 
Memoir of him for our Proceedings. 

Mr. Young, in behalf of the committee of arrangements 
for the celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Luther, made the following remarks : — 

I wish that we might have been able to procure for the 
approaching commemoration copies of three portraits of Lu- 
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ther, which represent him at the three great epochs of his 
life. One of these gives a likeness of him as a monk, wear- 
ing a cowl, and with shaven head. Another portrays him as 
Squire George, with black beard and florid, face, disguised in 
the suit of a knight, — a complete contrast to the other. A 
third painting is that with which we are all familiar, which 
represents him as the grave and dignified reformer. So 
different are these three portraitures, that they hardly seem 
to delineate the same person. 

I should be glad, also, if we could have obtained a picture 
of the Augustinian cloister at Erfurt, before it was destroyed 
by fire in 1872, where Friar Martin said his first mass and 
underwent his severe monastic discipline, and gained that 
experience and knowledge which enabled him to take up his 
pen against the Papal Church. As a companion-piece to this, 
I should like to have had a representation of the old castle of 
the Wartburg, as it stands in the most romantic part of the 
Thuringian forest, whither Luther was conveyed for safety, 
after the Diet at Worms, by order of the Elector of Saxony, 
and where he passed ten months in that asylum which he 
called his " Patmos." No scenes which I have ever visited 
have awakened more thrilling emotions than the cell in which 
he did penance as a priest, and the chamber in which he 
translated the New Testament, while visited by the Evil One. 

Since it has been impossible to find in this country these 
views, however, it may be interesting for, the members of 
the Society to see a copy of Luther's famous tract, which I 
brought many years ago from Germany, and which is entitled 
" Against the Papacy at Rome, founded by the Devil. Wit- 
tenberg, 1545." It is printed in Old German, and in black 
letter ; and on the titlepage is an extraordinary picture of the 
Pope going down into the jaws of hell, while demons on all 
sides are punching and jeering at him. Nothing better at- 
tests the fearless, defiant spirit of the author, than that he 
dared to put such a frontispiece to his treatise, which in the 
plainest terms attacks and confutes the pretensions of the 
Papacy. I will read one or two passages from this work, as I 
am not aware that it has ever been translated. It begins by 
speaking of the Holy Father as the " Most Hellish Father," 
and he is uniformly addressed in it as " Your Hellishness," 
instead of " Your Holiness." After arraigning him through 
several pages for denying the right of the Emperor to call a 
National Council, and for assuming that he alone has au- 
thority to regulate all matters relating to faith and practice, 
Luther proceeds : — 
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" Does any one now think that I am indulging my own pleasure in 
employing these sarcastic, choleric, caustic words against the Pope ? 
Good Heavens ! I am altogether too feeble to ridicule the Pope. He 
has ridiculed the world for more than six hundred years, and laughed 
in his sleeve at its ruin of body and soul, welfare and honor. And he 
still does not cease and cannot cease, for, as St. Peter calls him, he is 
' an unceasing, restless, incorrigible sinner ' ( AKaTmravcrrov d/x.aprias, 
incessabilem, inquietum, incorrigibiliter peccatorem. 2 Peter ii. 14). 
No one could believe what an abomination the Papacy is. A Christian 
must have no small capacity, to be able to comprehend it. God him- 
self must ridicule it in the fire of hell ; and our Lord Christ, as St. 
Paul says (2 Thessalonians ii. 8), must slay it with the breath of his 
mouth, and destroy it by his glorious coming. I ridicule it with my 
weak sarcasm simply for this reason, that those who are now living 
and who shall come after us may know what I think of the Pope, the 
accursed Anti-Christ ; and if any one will be a Christian, let him be 
warned from such an abomination." 

In the closing paragraph of the book he denounces bitterly 
the head of the Church, and thus concludes : — 

" But I must stop here. God willing, I will do better in another 

little book. Should I die,* however, God grant that another may 

make one a thousand fold more severe. For the 

devilish Papacy is the greatest curse 

on earth, and the worst which 

all the devils with all their 

power could contrive. 

God help us. 

Amen." 

These words may seem to us violent and excessive ; but 
we must bear in mind the monstrous abuses which had been 
sanctioned by the Vatican ; the edict of excommunication 
which it had issued against Luther ; f and that he was, as he 
declared, " rough, boisterous, stormy, and altogether warlike, 
born to fight innumerable devils and monsters, to remove 
stumps and stones, to cut down thistles and thorns, and to 
clear the wild woods." 

His private correspondence with his family and friends, how- 
ever, reveals another side of his character. His tender epistles 
to his wife, which were the spontaneous utterance of his heart, 
in the midst of his fierce conflicts, evince his gentle and affee- 

» Luther died in the following year, Feb. 18, 1546. 

t "Bulla Leonis X. contra errores Mart. Lutheri, 17 Kalen. Julii, MDXX. 
"Adversus execrabilem Antichristi Bullam, Martinus Lutherus, L Decem- 
bris, Anno MDXX." 
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tionate disposition. His letter to his dear boy, beginning with 
" Mercy and peace in Christ, my darling son," and describing 
a delightful garden in which were a great many children who 
had beautiful horses with golden bridles and silver saddles, 
was written in 1530, during the proceedings of the Diet at 
Augsburg, where the Confession of Faith, prepared by Me- 
lanchthon and approved by Luther, was submitted by the Prot- 
estant princes. A similar tender and loving spirit pervades 
the charming Christmas carol which he composed for his little 
Hans, and which is sung on every Christmas morning from 
the dome of the Kreuzkirche in Dresden, as well as in many 
Sunday-schools on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Among the eminent services rendered by Luther, it must 
not be forgotten that he translated the entire Bible alone, 
and into such pure and idiomatic speech that it has become a 
classic. He wrote also several commentaries on the Scriptures, 
and his complete works in German and Latin comprise in one 
edition twenty-four quarto volumes, and in another more than 
a hundred octavo volumes. 

In one of the churches in the university town of Halle, there 
is a medallion head of the Reformer, inscribed " Sanctus Doctor 
M. Lutherus, Propheta Germanise." But he was not merely a 
prophet ; he was a poet, scholar, theologian, preacher, states- 
man, as well as a man of affairs, and he belongs not simply to 
his own fatherland, but to all Protestant Christendom. 

There are four great personages, connected with the past, 
whose names still meet and impress the traveller everywhere 
throughout Northern Germany. They are Napoleon, Fred- 
erick the Great, Gustavus Adolphus, and Martin Luther. It 
is a testimony to the power and greatness of the last-named, 
that, distinguished as are the other three, his fame and worth 
d6 not shrink in comparison with theirs. Which one of 
them will have such universal and grateful recognition on 
the four hundredth anniversary of his birthday ? The hum- 
ble miner's son, who was born on St. Martin's eve, and who 
became the leader of one of the most important movements 
of human history, will be forever remembered as having con- 
tributed more than any other individual to the civil and 
religious Uberty of modern times. 

Dr. Clarke quoted Dr. Gottheil, the rabbi of Temple 
Emanuel in New York, as saying that Luther, though not a 
thorough Hebrew scholar, had an instinctive divining power 
for interpreting the Old Testament. 

Judge Chamberlain remarked that in the Boston Public 
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Library there was a volume of Luther with his autograph 
iu it. 

Mr. Greenottgh presented a memoir of the late George 
Ticknor, which he had been appointed to prepare. He then 
spoke as follows in regard to the Greuze Portrait of Franklin 
in the Boston Public Library : — 

In the year 1872 Mr. Gardner Brewer gave to the Boston 
Library a portrait of Franklin by Greuze. To the letter of 
presentation was added a note from the Hon. Charles Sumner, 
giving such information as he possessed relative to the owner- 
ship of the portrait by the grand-nephew of Mr. Oswald, the 
English Commissioner who had negotiated with Franklin the 
provisional articles of the 30th November, 1782, acknowledg- 
ing the independence of the United States. It is claimed that 
the portrait was presented by Franklin to Mr. Oswald in 
token of friendship. 

The first English mention in print of the picture seems to 
have been prepared by Sir George Cornwall Lewis for the 
" Edinburgh Review " in 1854. 

No reference has yet been found, in any of Franklin's writ- 
ings as yet printed, of a sitting to Greuze. 

Under these conditions it is not surprising that suspicions 
should have arisen as to the authenticity of any portrait. 

Contemporary French history, however, throws some light 
upon the question. In the very curious and comprehensive 
" Memoires Secrets pour servir a l'histoire de la Republique 
de lettres en France," there are three passages which give 
dates and facts of a portrait by Greuze. Under date of the 
30th June, 1777 (vol. x.), is found the following statement: 
" M. Greuze, an excellent painter of character heads, has 
secured that of Franklin, of which the rough draught has 
been shown. It exhibits much resemblance as well as 
character." 

A further trace of the portrait appears on the date of the 
25th July. It is said that "M. Greuze has finished a portrait 
of Franklin which is to be engraved. M. Elie de Beaumont, 
the advocate celebrated for his eloquence, for his acuteness, 
and for a romantic spirit, has already obtained it for his collec- 
tion, to be placed among other ancient and modern great men ; 
and he has written the following inscription to be placed 
below the picture : — 

' Alterius orbis yindex — utriusque lumen.' " 

It appears, however, that the artist temporarily retained 
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the portrait in his possession, for on the 30th September it 
is stated that " M. Greuze, who has not for a long time shown 
anything at the Salon, has opened an exhibition at home, to 
which the public are admitted. The portrait of Franklin is 
especially noticeable. It is easy to see that this personage has 
excited the painter's imagination. It would be difficult to 
find a head with a more characteristic expression. We there 
see kindliness happily allied to high spirit ; an equal love of 
humanity and hatred of tyranny." 

The inference from these extracts would indicate the possi- 
bility of at least two portraits by Greuze of Franklin, — one 
alleged to be the property of M. Elie de Beaumont; the other, 
an original or copy belonging to Mr. Oswald, perhaps five or 
six years later.* 

Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr., presented to the Society two letters 
of President John Adams : — 

Grosvenor Square Aug. 27, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — You mention to Mrs. Adams a piece of Land adjoin- 
ing to me of 56 acres at £25 an acre: but are at a Loss, whether it 
will be for my Interest to purchase it, as you are not informed of my 
Views, &c. My View is to lay fast hold of the Town of Braintree, 
and embrace it with both my arms and all my might, there to live — 
there to die — there to lay my Bones — and there to plant one of my 
Sons in the Profession of the Law and the Practice of Agriculture, 
like his Father. To this End I wish to purchase as much land there, 
as my utmost forces will allow, that I may have Farm enough to 
amuse me and employ me as long as I live, that I may not rust alive. 
You will therefore oblige me very much if you will purchase that 
Piece of Land, and every other that adjoins upon me, which is offered 
to sale, at what you shall judge an advantageous Price, especially Salt 
Marsh and Wood land. I know very well, that I could employ my 
little Modicum of Means more profitably — But in no way so much to 
my Taste and humour — or so much for my Health and Happiness. 
To the Publik I have been long enough a Slave, and to little enough 
Profit. In other words, I have made more than my share of Sacri- 
fices. Had I followed my own Business with as much Attention and 
Industry as I have those of the Publick, I could have owned the whole 
Town of Braintree at this hour, or the Value of it, for what I know, 

* Since the above was written, I find three other portraits of Franklin 
attributed to Greuze : — 

1. One which was seen by our President^ said to have been given by Frank- 
lin to the famous traveller, Denon. (See Proceedings for November, 1876, 
p. 161.) 

2. An oil painting in the possession of the Boston Athenaeum. 

3. A fine crayon purchased by James Lawrence, Esq.., at the sale of the San 
Donato pictures in Paris, in the year 1869. 
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without running one risque. Now I must be content to be poor, and 
my Children too, unless they should have more Wisdom than I have 
had. If I serve the Publick in future it must be in Retirement, and 
in my own Way, with the feeble share of Forces that remain to me, 
and the short Period of time: for you will remember I am not a 
Child, nor a Youth, nor a middle-aged Man, nor has my Carcass or 
my Spirit been spared for old age. 

My dear Love to all our good Friends, and believe me ever yours, 

John Adams. 
The Hon. Cotton Tufts, Esq.. 

Washington Deer. 26, 1800. 

Dear Sib, — I have yours of the 2 d . Before this you have seen 
the Treaty with France. The full assurance of your Newspapers has 
been wholly disappointed. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr have equal 
numbers — 73. Which will be Chief? I shall be in Quincy as early 
in the Spring as the Roads and Weather will permit. The only 
Question remaining with me is what I shall do with myself ? Some- 
thing I must do, or Ennui will rain upon me in Bucketts. A French- 
man would say Ennui pleuvra a grosses gouttes. Will Books and 
Farms answer the evil? I must go out on a morning and evening 
and fodder my Cattle, I believe, and take a Walk every noon to 
Pennshill — Pother in my garden among the fruit Trees and Cucum- 
bers, and plant a Potatoe yard with my own hand. If I had money 
enough to spend upon my farms I might find Employment enough. 
But what shall I do for that ? Shall I go to the Bar again ? I have 
forgotten all my Law and lost my organs of Speech ; and besides that 
have given my books away. If I had them, I might possibly educate 
a young Gentleman or two for the Profession. 

With hearty Love and Friendship to you and your family, I am 

John Adams. 
The Hon. Cotton Tufts, Esq. 

Colonel Caeringtok, being called upon by the President, 
expressed his interest in what was going on in Palestine and 
the East, and spoke of a discovery which, it was said, had just 
been made in Egypt, where the English had excavated a large 
area, within which had been found buildings of brick, made 
with straw and without straw ; and it was thought that this 
place might be the veritable Succoth from which the Hebrews 
made their exodus. 

A new serial number, including the proceedings for Octo- 
ber, was laid on the table by the Recording Secretary ; and 
the Society adjourned to meet at 3 o'clock on Saturday, in 
Arlington Street Church, for the commemoration of Martin 
Luther. 

46 
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A large congregation filled the church on the observance 
of the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Luther. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D. The Rev. Louis B. Schwarz then read, in the 
original German, Luther's hymn, " Ein feste Burg ist unser 
Gott," after which the English translation, by Dr. F. H. 
Hedge, was sung by the choir. The Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp, who presided, then delivered the following introduc- 
tory address : — 

We are here, ladies and gentlemen, on this tenth day of 
November, in the year of our Lord 1883, under the auspices 
of the old Massachusetts Historical Society, to commemorate 
the four hundredth anniversary of the birthday of one of the 
greatest figures of modern history, — I might almost have said 
the very greatest. 

Certainly, my friends, it may well be doubted whether, 
since the birth of that blessed Saviour, from whose nativity 
the years of our Christian calendar take their date, — as if 
there were no time worthy of being calculated or counted 
until Christ brought life and immortality to light, — it may 
well be doubted, I say, whether, since the incarnation of our 
Lord and the miraculous ministry of his great apostles, any 
one man has exerted so pervading and so powerful an influ- 
ence on the condition and welfare of the human race as that 
son of a humble miner, who drew his first breath in the little 
German village of Eisleben four hundred years ago to-day. 

The late eminent philosopher and diplomatist, Baron von 
Bunsen, spoke for all Germany in pronouncing Luther em- 
phatically and unqualifiedly " the greatest hero of Christen- 
dom since the apostles." England might have been heard, 
two centuries and a half earlier, through the voice of John 
Milton, — no mean judge of human greatness, — speaking of 
him as one " whom God made choice of, before others, to be 
of highest eminence and power in reforming the Church." 
And, within a few months past, the historian Froude has 
said : " Had there been no Luther, the English, American, 
and German peoples would be thinking differently, would be 
acting differently, and would be altogether different men 
and women from what they are at this moment." 

We do not forget, and Froude did not forget, that when 
Luther was born our Western Hemisphere was an unknown 
and undiscovered region of the earth. There was no America, 
North, South, or Central, on the map of the world at that day. 
Columbus and Vespucius, indeed, were already mature men, 
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and Sebastian Cabot was six or seven years old. But nine 
years were still to elapse before Columbus landed at San Sal- 
vador or Saniana, and five more years before John Cabot and 
his son Sebastian discovered the North American continent ; 
while two more years still remained before Americus Ves- 
pucius reached South America, and afforded the pretext for 
giving his name to the whole New World. 

That whole New World for another full century was with- 
out civilized Christian occupation. Not, indeed, till sixty-one 
years after Luther's death was the earliest English settlement 
at Jamestown ; not till seventy-four years after his death was 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth ; not till eighty-four 
years after his death was the founding of Boston and Massa- 
chusetts. Even St. Augustine, the first permanent Christian 
settlement in what is now our Country, dates from 1565, while 
Luther died in 1546. And yet, as I need not say, in the face 
of all these facts and figures, we are here to-day to recognize 
Martin Luther as, beyond all other men, the instrument of 
God in giving the impulse, by thought, word, and act, to that 
world-wide movement which resulted not merely in the refor- 
mation of Europe, but in all that we Americans now enjoy, 
and all that we rejoice in being. Pilgrim and Puritan, Cava- 
lier and Roundhead, Huguenot and Quaker, yes, and Roman 
Catholic also, consciously or unconsciously, all alike felt that 
impulse, and American colonization and the American Revo- 
lution were among its results. 

The venerable Emperor William, at the recent unveiling 
of the great Germania statue, opened a speech, as remarkable 
for condensed and comprehensive brevity and felicity as that of 
Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, with these words : " When 
Providence desires to signify its will with regard to mighty 
events upon the earth, it selects the time, countries, and in- 
struments to accomplish its purpose." Those words belonged 
pre-eminently to the great Luther monument at Worms, the 
grandest monument in Europe, and which appeals to the ad- 
miration and sympathy of all who behold it, of whatever 
nation or tongue. 

No local or limited celebrity, certainly, is sufficient for 
Luther, or commensurate with his fame. Not as a wonderful 
German, though he was the most wonderful of all Germans ; 
not as the antagonist of Leo X. or of Charles V. ; not as nailing 
theses to a church door, or burning a Papal bull, at Wittenberg; 
not as braving an imperial diet at Worms; not even, only, as 
translating the Holy Scriptures at the Wartburg, and. opening 
the Bible to all who had eyes to read it, — though that is 
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glory enough for any man ; — not for all or any of these char- 
acteristic incidents in his career, do we come to commemorate 
his birthday. Still less do we come to indorse all his pe- 
culiarities of doctrine or all. his violences of diction. No 
sectarian, or even merely Protestant, views enter into this 
commemoration. 

But we come as students of history, and in just recognition 
of historical truth, to hail the advent, and do grateful homage 
to the memory, and listen to the inspiring story, of a mighty 
instrument of God in awakening and rousing and reforming 
the world for all time and for all places beneath the sun ; a 
man of indomitable courage and of unwavering faith in Christ, 
who kindled a flame of spiritual liberty never to be extin- 
guished, but which is to burn brighter and brighter until the 
perfect day. 

But it is not for me, my friends, to dwell on these topics. 
I am here only, as president of this Society, to present to you 
the chosen orator of the occasion ; and I can do so in no 
more just or felicitous terms than those of my friend, Dr. 
George E. Ellis, who, in originally proposing this commemo- 
ration, said as follows : " Happily we have one with us who 
was for many years our associate in this Society, and a pro- 
fessor in the University, a German scholar, profoundly versed 
in the literature, the philosophy, the history, science, art, and 
broadest culture of the birth-land of Luther, and who is 
gifted with especial talents, with breadth of thought and 
compass of view, for a brilliant rehearsal of his career, and of 
his place in the world's history and in the higher development 
of humanity." 

I have now the privilege of calling on the Rev. Dr. Frederic 
Henry Hedge. 

Dr. Hedge rose, and spoke for nearly an hour and a half, 
without manuscript or notes, as follows : — 

The power which presides over human destiny and shapes 
the processes of history is wont to conceal its ulterior purpose 
from the agents it employs, who, while pursuing their spe- 
cial aims and fulfilling their appointed tasks, are, unknown to 
themselves, initiating a new era, founding a new world. 

Such significance attaches to the name of Luther, one of 
that select band of providential men who stand conspicuous 
among their contemporaries as makers of history. For the 
Protestant Reformation which he inaugurated is very imper- 
fectly apprehended if construed solely as a schism in the 
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Cburch, a new departure in religion. In a larger view, it was 
our modern world, with its social developments, its liberties, 
its science, its new conditions of being, evolving itself from 
the old. 

It would be claiming too much to assume that all of good 
which distinguishes these latter centuries from mediaeval 
time is wholly due to that one event ; that humanity would 
have made no progress in science and the arts of life but for 
Luther and his work. Other, contemporary agencies, inde- 
pendent of the rupture with Rome, — the printing-press, the 
revival of letters, the discovery of a new continent, and other 
geographical and astronomical findings, — have had their share 
in the regeneration of secular life. 

But this we may safely assert : that the dearest goods of our 
estate — civil independence, spiritual emancipation, individ- 
ual scope, the large room, the unbound thought, the free pen, 
whatever is most characteristic of this New England of our 
inheritance — we owe to the Saxon reformer in whose name 
we are here to-day. 

A compatriot of Luther, the critic-poet Lessing, has made 
us familiar with the' idea of an Education of the Human Race. 
Vico had previously affirmed a law of historic development, 
and inferred from that law a progressive improvement of man's 
estate. Lessing supplemented the New Science of Vico with 
a more distinct recognition of divine agency and an educating 
purpose in the method of history. But Lessing confined his 
view of divine education to the truths of religion. For these 
the school is the Church. But religion is only one side of 
human nature. Man as a denizen of this earthly world has 
secular interests and a secular calling which may, in some 
future synthesis, be found to be the necessary complement of 
the spiritual, — the other pole of the same social whole, — 
but meanwhile require for their right development and full 
satisfaction another school, co-ordinate with but independent 
of the Church. That school is the nation. 

Now the nation, in the ages following the decline of Rome, 
had had no proper status in Christian history. There were 
peoples — Italian, French, English, German — distributed in 
territorial groups, but no nation, no polity conterminous with 
the territorial limits of each country, compacted and confined 
by those limits, having its own independent sovereign head. 
France, Germany, England, were mere geographical expres- 
sions. The peoples inhabiting these countries had a common 
head in the Bishop of Rome, whose power might be checked 
by the rival German Empire when the emperor was a man of 
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force, a veritable ruler of men, and the papal incumbent an 
imbecile, but who, on the whole, was acknowledged supreme. 
Europe was ecclesiastically one ; and the ecclesiastical over- 
ruled, absorbed, the civil. 

But already, before the birth of Luther, from the dawn 
of the fourteenth century, the civil power had begun to dis- 
engage itself from the spiritual. The peoples here and there 
had consolidated into nations. Philip of France had defied 
the Pope of his day, and hurled him from his throne. The 
Golden Bull had made the German Empire independent of 
papal dictation in the choice of its incumbents. Meanwhile 
the Babylonish Captivity and subsequent dyarchy in the pon- 
tificate had sapped the prestige of the Roman see. As we 
enter the fifteenth century, we find the principle of nation- 
ality formally recognized by the Church. At the Council of 
Constance, the assembly decided to vote by nations instead 
of dioceses, each nation having a distinct voice. Then it ap- 
peared that the nation had become a reality and a power in 
Christendom. 

Another century was needed to break the chain which 
bound in ecclesiastical dependence on Rome the nations espe- 
cially charged with the conduct of mankind. And a man 
was needed who had known from personal experience the 
stress of that chain, and whose moral convictions were too 
exigent to allow of compliance and complicity with manifest 
falsehood and deadly wrong. To ecclesiastical severance 
succeeded political. To Martin Luther, above all men, we 
Anglo-Americans are indebted for national independence and 
mental freedom. 

It is from this point of view, and not as a teacher of relig- 
ious truth, that he claims our interest. As a theologian, as a 
thinker, he has taught us little. Men of inferior note have 
contributed vastly more to theological enlightenment and the 
science of religion. Intellectually narrow, theologically bound 
and seeking to bind, his work was larger than his vision and 
better than his aim. The value of his thought is inconsid- 
erable ; the value of his deed as a providential liberator of 
thought is beyond computation. 

The world has no prevision of its heroes. Nature gives 
no warning when a great man is born. Had any soothsayer 
undertaken to point out, among the children cast upon the 
world in electoral Saxony on the 10th of November, 1483, the 
one who would shake Christendom to its centre, this peasant 
babe, just arrived in the cottage of Hans Luther at Eisleben, 
might have been the last on whom his prophecy would have 
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fallen. The great man is unpredictable ; but reflection finds 
in the birth of Luther a peculiar fitness of place and time. 
Fitness of place, inasmuch as Frederick the Wise, Elector of 
Saxony, his native prince and patron, was probably the only 
one among the potentates of that day who, from sympathy and 
force of character, possessed the will and the ability to shield 
the reformer from prelatical wiles and the wrath of Rome ; 
Fitness of time, — a generation had scarcely gone by since the 
newly invented printing-press had issued its first Bible ; and 
during the very year of this nativity, in 1483, Christopher 
Columbus was making his first appeals for royal aid in real- 
izing his dream of a western hemisphere hidden from European 
ken behind the waves of the Atlantic, where the Protestant 
principle, born of Luther, was destined to find its most con- 
genial soil and to yield its consummate fruit. 

More important than fitness of time and place is the adap- 
tation of the man to his appointed work. There is an easy, 
levelling theory, held by some, that men are the product of 
their time, great actors the necessary product of extraordinary 
circumstances ; that Csesar and Mohammed and Napoleon, 
had they not lived precisely when they did, would have plod- 
ded through life and slipped into their graves without a 
record ; and that, on the other hand, quite ordinary men, if 
thrown upon the times in which those heroes lived, would 
have done as they did and accomplished the same results, — 
would have overthrown the Roman aristocracy, abolished 
idolatry, and brought order out of chaotic revolution. 

But man and history are not, I think, to be construed so. 
There is a law which adapts the man to his time. The work 
to be done is not laid upon a chance individual ; the availing 
of the crisis is not left to one who happens to be on the spot ; 
but from the foundation of the world the man was selected 
to stand just there, and to do just that. The opportunity 
does not make the man, but finds him. He is the providen- 
tial man ; all the past is in him, all the future is to flow from 
him. 

What native qualifications did Luther bring to his work ? 
First of all, his sturdy Saxon nature. The Saxons are Ger- 
mans of the Germans, and Luther was a Saxon of the Saxons ; 
reverend, patient, laborious, with quite an exceptional power 
of work and capacity of endurance ; simple, humble ; no 
visionary, no dreamer of dreams, but cautious, conservative, 
incorruptibly honest, true to the heart's core ; above all, cour- 
ageous, firm, easily led when conscience seconded the lead- 
ing, impossible to drive when conscience opposed, ecstatically 
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devout, tender, loving, — a strange compound of feminine soft- 
ness and adamantine inflexibility. Contemporary observers 
noticed in the eyes of the man, dark, flashing, an expression 
which they termed demonic. It is the expression of one 
susceptible of supernatural impulsion, — of being seized and 
borne on by a power which exceeds his conscious volition. 

In this connection I have to speak of one property in Luther 
which especially distinguishes spiritual heroes, — the gift of 
faith. The ages which preceded his coming have been called 
" the ages of faith." The term is a misnomer if understood 
in any other sense than that of blind acquiescence in external 
authority, unquestioning submission to the dictum of the 
Church. This is not faith, but the want of it, mental inaction, 
absence of independent vision. Faith is essentially active, a 
positive, aggressive force ; not a granter of current proposi- 
tions, but a maker of propositions, of dispensations, of new 
ages. 

Faith is not a constitutional endowment ; there is no lot or 
tumulus assigned to it among the hillocks of the brain. It is 
not a talent connate with him who has it, and growing with 
his growth, but a gift of the Spirit, communicated to such as 
are charged with a providential mission to their fellow-men. 
It is the seal of their indenture, the test of their calling. In 
other words, faith is inspiration ; it is the subjective side of 
that incalculable force of which inspiration is the objective. 
So much faith, so much inspiration, so much of Deity. 

Inspiration is in no man a constant quantity. In Luther it 
appears unequal, intermittent ; ebb and flood, but always, in 
the supreme crises of his history, answering to his need ; a 
master force, an ecstasy of vision and of daring ; lifting him 
clean out of himself, or rather eliciting, bringing to the sur- 
face, and forcing into action the deeper, latent self of the man, 
against all the monitions not only of prudence, but of conscience 
as well. The voice of worldly prudence is soon silenced by 
earnest souls intent on noble enterprises of uncertain issue. 
What reformer of traditional wrongs has not been met by 
the warning, " That way danger lies " ? But in Luther we 
have the rarer phenomenon of conscience itself overcome by 
faith. We have the amazing spectacle of a righteous man 
defying his own conscience in obedience to a higher duty than 
conscience knew. For conscience is the pupil of custom, the 
slave of tradition, bound by prescription ; the safeguard of 
the weak, but, it may be, an offence to the strong; wanting 
initiative ; unable of itself to lift itself to new perceptions and 
new requirements, whereby " enterprises of great pith and 
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moment" "their currents turn awry, and lose the name of ac- 
tion." Conscience has to be new-born when a new dispensa- 
tion is given to the world. It was .only thus that Christianity 
through Paul could disengage itself from Judaism, which had 
the old conscience on its side. 

In Luther faith was stronger than conscience. Had it not 
been so, we should not be here to-day to celebrate his name. 
Of all his trials in those years of conflict, which issued in final 
separation from Rome, the struggle with conscience was the 
sorest. However strong his personal conviction that indul- 
gences bought with money could not save from the penalties 
of sin, that the sale of them was a grievous wrong, to declare 
that conviction, to act upon it, was to pit himself against the 
head of the Church, to whom he owed unconditional alle- 
giance. It was revolt against legitimate authority, a violation 
of his priestly vows. So conscience pleaded. But Luther's 
better moments set aside these scruples, regarding them, as 
he did all that contradicted his strong intent, as suggestions 
of the Devil. " How," whispered Satan, "if your doctrine be 
erroneous, — if all this confusion has been stirred up without 
just cause ? How dare you preach what no one has ventured 
for so many centuries ? " 

Over all these intrusive voices admonishing, " You must 
not," a voice more imperative called to him, " You must ; " 
and a valor above all martial daring responded, " I will." 
Here is where a higher power comes in to reinforce the hu- 
man. When valor in a righteous cause rises to that pitch, it 
draws Heaven to its side ; it engages Omnipotence to back it. 

Our knowledge of Luther's history is derived in great part 
from his own reminiscences and confessions. 

His boyhood was deeply shadowed by the sternness of do- 
mestic discipline. Severely and even cruelly chastised by con- 
scientious but misjudging parents, more careful to inspire 
fear than to cherish filial love, he contracted a shyness and 
timidity which kept back for years the free development of 
a noble nature. At school it was still worse : the business 
of education was then conceived as a species of rhabdomancy, 
a divining by means of the rod the hidden treasures of the 
boyish mind. He cannot forget, in after years, that fifteen 
times in one day the rod, in his case, was so applied. " The 
teachers in those days," he says, " were tyrants and execu- 
tioners ; the school, a prison and a hell." 

At a more advanced school in Eisenach, where the sons of 
the poor supported themselves by singing before the doors of 
wealthy citizens, who responded with the fragments of their 
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abundance, a noble lady, Dame Ursula Cotta, impressed by 
the fervor and vocal skill of the lad, gave him a daily seat at 
her table, and with it his first introduction to polite society, — 
a privilege which went far to compensate the adverse influ- 
ences of his earlier years. 

At the age of eighteen he entered the University of Erfurt, 
then the foremost seminary in Germany, the resort of stu- 
dents from all parts of the land. The improved finances of 
his father sufficed to defray the cost of board and books. 
He elected for himself the department of philosophy, then 
embracing, together with logic, metaphysic, and rhetoric, the 
study of the classics, which the recent revival of letters had 
brought into vogue. The Latin classics became his familiar 
friends, and are not unfrequently quoted in his writings. 
He made good use of the golden years, and received in due 
order, with high distinction, the degrees of bachelor and of 
master of arts. 

With all this rich culture and the new ideas with which it 
flooded his mind, it does not appear that any doubt had been 
awakened in him of the truth of the old religion. He was 
still a devout Catholic ; he still prayed to the saints as the 
proper helpers in time of need. When accidentally wounded 
by the sword which according to student fashion he wore at 
his side, lying, as he thought, at the point of death, he in- 
voked not God, but the Virgin, for aid. " Mary, help ! " was 
his cry. 

He was destined by his father for the legal profession. It 
was the readiest road to wealth and power. Accordingly, he 
applied himself with all diligence to the study of law, and 
had fitted himself for the exercise of that calling, when sud- 
denly, in a company of friends assembled for social entertain- 
ment, he announced his intention to quit the world and 
embrace the monastic life. They expressed their astonish- 
ment at this decision, and endeavored to dissuade him from 
such a course. In vain they urged him to reconsider his pur- 
pose. " Farewell ! " he said. " We part to meet no more." 

What was it that caused this change in Luther's plan of 
life ? To account for a turn apparently so abrupt, it must 
be remembered that his religion hitherto, the fruit of his 
early training, had been a religion of fear. He had been 
taught to believe in an angry God, and the innate, deep cor- 
ruption of human nature. He was conscious of no crime ; 
no youthful indiscretions, even, could he charge himself with ; 
but morbid self-scrutiny presented him utterly sinful and 
corrupt. Only a life of good works could atone for that 
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corruption. Such a life the monastic, with its renunciations, 
its prayers and fastings and self-torture, was then believed to 
be, — a life well pleasing in the sight of God, the surest way 
of escape from final perdition. Exceptional virtue tended 
in that direction. To be a monk was to flee from wrath and 
attain to holiness and heaven. 

All this had lain dimly, half consciously, in Luther's mind, 
not ripened into purpose. The purpose was precipitated 
by a searching experience. Walking one day in the neigh- 
borhood of Erfurt, he was overtaken by a terrific thunder- 
storm. The lightning struck the ground at his feet. Falling 
on his knees, he invoked, in his terror, the intercession of 
St. Anna, and vowed, if life were spared, to become a monk. 
Restored to his senses, he regretted the rash vow. His 
riper reason in after years convinced him that a vow ejacu- 
lated in a moment of terror imposed no moral obligation; 
but his uninstructed cons nence could not then but regard it as 
binding. In spite of tht just and angry remonstrances of 
his father, who saw with lismay his cherished plan defeated, 
the hard-earned money sp jnt on his boy's education expended 
in vain, he sought and gi ned admission to the brotherhood 
and cloisters of St. Augustine at Erfurt. 

His novitiate was burdened with cruel trials. The hardest 
and most repulsive offices were laid upon the new-comer? 
whose superiors delighted to mortify the master of arts with 
disgusting tasks. To the stern routine of cloister discipline 
he added self-imposed severities, more frequent fastings and 
watchings, undermining his health, endangering life. Harder 
to bear than all these were his inward conflicts, — fears and 
fightings, agonizing self-accusations, doubts of salvation, 
apprehensions of irrevocable doom. He sought to conquer 
heaven by mortification of the flesh, and despaired of the 
result. Finally, encouraged by Staupitz, the vicar-general 
of the order, and guided by his own study of the new-found 
Scriptures, he came to perceive that heaven is not to be won 
in that way. Following the lead of St. Paul and Augustine, 
he reached the conclusion which formed thenceforth the 
staple of his theology and the point of departure in his con- 
troversy with Rome, — the sufficiency of divine grace, and 
justification by his faith. 

In the second year of his monastic life he was ordained 
priest, and in the year following promoted to the chair of 
theology in the new University of Wittenberg, where he 
soon became famous as a preacher. 

In 1511 he was sent on a mission to Rome, in company 
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with a brother monk. When he came within sight of the 
city he fell upon his knees and saluted it : " Hail, holy Rome, 
thrice consecrated by the blood of the martyrs ! " Arrived 
within the walls, the honest German was inexpressibly 
shocked by what he found in the capital of Christendom, — 
open infidelity, audacious falsehood, mockery of sacred things, 
rampant licentiousness, abominations incredible. The Rome 
of Julius II. was the Roma rediviva of Caligula and Nero, — 
pagan in spirit, pagan in morals, a sink of iniquity. It was 
well that Luther had personal experience of all this ; the 
remembrance of it served to lighten the struggle with con- 
science, when called to contend against papal authority. 
But then such contest never entered his mind : he was still 
a loyal son of the Church. He might mourn her corruption, 
but would not question her infallibility. Like other pilgrims 
zealous of good works, he climbed on his knees the twenty- 
eight steps of the Santa Scala. While engaged in that pen- 
ance there flashed on his mind, like a revelation from heaven, 
declaring the futility of such observances, the saying of the 
prophet, " The just shall live by his faith." 

Returned to Wittenberg, he was urged by Staupitz to 
study for the last and highest academic honor, that of doctor 
of philosophy. The already overtasked preacher shrank from 
this new labor. " Herr Staupitz," he said, "it will be the 
death of me." " All right," answered Staupitz. " Our Lord 
carries on extensive operations ; he has need of clever men 
above. If you die you will be one of his councillors in 
heaven." 

I now come to the turning-point in Luther's life, — the 
controversy with Rome on the subject of indulgences, which 
ended in the schism known as the Protestant Reformation. 

Leo X., in the year 1516, ostensibly in the interest of a 
new church of St. Peter in Rome, sent forth a bull according 
absolution from the penalties of sin to all who should pur- 
chase the indulgences offered for sale by his commissioners. 
Indulgence, according to the theory of the Church, was dis- 
pensation from the penance otherwise required for priestly 
absolution. It was not pretended that priestly absolution 
secured divine forgiveness and eternal salvation. It was 
absolution from temporal penalties due to the Church ; but 
popular superstition identified the one with the other. More- 
over, it was held that the supererogatory merits of Christ 
and the saints were available for the use of sinners. They 
constituted a treasury confided to the Church, whose saving 
virtue the head of the church could dispense at discretion. 
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In this case the application of that fund was measured by 
pecuniary equivalents. Christ had said, " How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter the kingdom of heaven." Leo 
said in effect, " How easily may they that have riches enter 
the kingdom of heaven," since they hav » the quid pro quo. 
For the poor it was not so easy ; and this was one aspect of 
the case which stimulated the opposition of Luther. Peni- 
tence was nominally required of the sirner, but proofs of 
penitence were not exacted. Practically, the indulgence 
meant impunity for sin. A more comple;e travesty of the 
gospel — laughable, if not so impious — cc uld hardly be con- 
ceived. The faithful themselves were sho eked by the shame- 
less realism which characterized the pre clamations of the 
German commissioner, Tetzel. 

Luther wrote a respectful letter to the Archbishop of 
Mainz, praying him to put a stop to the scandal; little 
dreaming that the prelate had a pecuniary interest in the 
business, having bargained for half the profits of the sale as 
the price of his sanction of the same. Other dignitaries to 
whom he appealed refused to interfere. As a last resource, 
by way of appeal to the Christian conscience, on the 31st of 
October, 1517, he nailed his famous ninety-five theses to 
the door of the church of All Saints. These were not dog- 
matic assertions, but propositions to be debated by any so 
inclined. Nevertheless, the practical interpretation put upon 
them was the author's repudiation of indulgences, and, by 
implication, his arraignment of the source from which they 
emanated. 

It is doubtful if Luther apprehended the full significance 
of the step he had taken. He did not then dream of seces- 
sion from the Church. He was more astonished than grati- 
fied when he learned that his theses and other utterances of 
like import had, within the space of fourteen days, pervaded 
Germany, and that he had become the eye-mark of Chris- 
tendom. More than once before the final irrevocable act he 
seems to have regretted his initiative, and though he would 
not retract he would fain have sunk out of sight. 

But fortunately for the cause, Tetzel, baffled in his designs 
on Luther's congregation, attacked him with such abusive 
virulence and extravagant assertions of papal authority that 
Luther was provoked to rejoin with more decisive declarations. 
The controversy ' reached the ear of the Pope, who inclined 
at first to regard it as a local quarrel, which would soon 
subside, but was finally persuaded to despatch a summons 
requiring Luther to appear in Rome within sixty days, to be 
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tried for heresy. Rome might summon, but Luther knew 
too well the probable result of such a trial to think of obey- 
ing the summons. The spiritual power might issue its 
mandates, but the temporal power was needed to execute 
its behests. Would the tempor?l, in this case, co-operate 
with the spiritual ? There had been a time when no German 
potentate would have hesitated to surrender a heretic. But 
Germany was getting tired of Roman dictation and ultra- 
montane insolence. The German princes were getting im- 
patient of the constant drain on their exchequer by a foreign 
power. Irrespective of the right or wrong of his position, 
theologically considered, the question of Luther's extradi- 
tion was one of submission to authority long felt to be 
oppressive. Only personal enemies, like Eck and Emser 
and Tetzel, would have him sent to Rome. Miltitz, who 
had been deputed to deal with him, confessed that an army 
of twenty-five thousand men would not be sufficient to take 
him across the Alps, so widespread and so powerfully em- 
bodied was the feeling in his favor. The Ritter class, com- 
prising men like Franz von Sickingen and Ulrich von Hutten, 
were on his side ; so were the humanists, apostles of the 
new culture, which opposed itself to the old mediaeval scho- 
lasticism. The Emperor Maximilian would have the case 
tried on German soil. Conspicuous above all, his chief de- 
fender, was Luther's own sovereign, the Elector of Saxony, 
Frederick the Wise. Humanly speaking, but for him the 
Reformation would have been crushed at the start, and its 
author with it. Frederick was not at this time a convert to 
Luther's doctrine, but insisted that his subject should not be 
condemned until tried by competent judges and refuted on 
scriptural grounds. He occupied the foremost place among 
the princes of Germany. On the death of Maximilian, 1519, 
he was regent of the empire, and had the chief voice in the 
election of the new emperor. Without his consent and co- 
operation it was impossible for Luther's enemies to get pos- 
session of his person. For this purpose, Leo X., then Pope, 
wrote a flattering letter, accompanied by the coveted gift of 
the " golden rose," supreme token of pontifical good-will. 
"This rose," wrote Leo, "steeped in a holy chrism, sprinkled 
with sweet-smelling musk, consecrated by apostolic blessing, 
symbol of a sublime mystery, — may its heavenly odor pene- 
trate the heart of our beloved son, and dispose him to comply 
with our request." 

The request was not complied with, but by way of alter- 
native it was proposed that Luther should be tried by a 
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papal commissioner in Germany. So Leo despatched for that 
purpose the Cardinal de Vio, of Gaeta, his plenipotentiary, 
commonly known as Cajetan. A conference was held at 
Augsburg, which, owing to the legate's passionate insistence 
on unconditional retractation, served but to widen the breach. 
The efforts of Miltitz, another appointed mediator, met with 
no better success. 

Meanwhile Luther had advanced with rapid and enormous 
strides in the line of divergence from the Catholic Church. 
The study of the Scriptures had convinced him that the pri- 
macy of the Roman bishop had no legitimate foundation. 
The work of Laurentius Valla, exposing the fiction of Con- 
stantine's pretended donation of temporal sovereignty in 
Rome, had opened his eyes to other falsehoods. He pro- 
claimed his conclusions, writing and publishing in Latin and 
German with incredible diligence. His Address to the 
Christian Nobility of the German Nation, concerning the 
Melioration of the Christian State, the most important of his 
publications, anticipates nearly all the points of the Protestant 
reform, and many which were not accomplished in Luther's 
day. The writing spread and sped through every province 
of Germany, as if borne on the wings of the wind. An edi- 
tion of four thousand copies was exhausted in a few days. 
It was the Magna Charta of a new ecclesiastical state. 

But now the thunderbolt was launched which, his adver- 
saries trusted, should smite the heretic to death and scatter 
all his following. On the 16th of June, 1520, Leo issued a 
bull condemning Luther's writings, commanding that they 
be publicly burned wherever found, and that their author, 
unless within the space of sixty days he recanted his errors, 
allowing sixty more for the tidings of his recantation to reach 
Rome, should be seized and delivered up for the punishment 
due to a refractory heretic. All magistrates and all citizens 
were required, on pain of ecclesiastical penalty, to aid in 
arresting him and his followers and sending them to Rome. 
The papal legates, Aleander and Caraccioli, were appointed 
bearers of a missive from the Pope to Duke Frederick, com- 
manding him to have the writings of Luther burned, and 
either to execute judgment on the heretic himself, or else to 
deliver him up to the papal tribunal. The Elector replied 
that he had no part in Luther's movement, but that his writ- 
ings must be refuted before he would order their burning ; 
that their author had been condemned unheard ; that his 
case must be tried by impartial judges in some place where it 
should be safe for him to appear in person. 
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Miltitz persuaded Luther, as a last resource, to write to 
the Pope a conciliatory letter, disavowing all personal hos- 
tility and expressing due reverence for his Holiness. He 
did write. But such a letter! An audacious satire, which, 
under cover of personal respect and good-will, compassion- 
ates the Pope as " a sheep among wolves," and characterizes 
the papal court as " viler than Sodom or Gomorrah." 

When the bull reached Wittenberg it was treated by 
Luther and his friends with all the respect which it seemed 
to them to deserve. On the 10th of December, 1520, a large 
concourse of students and citizens assembled in the open 
space before the Elster gate ; a pile was erected and fired by 
a resident graduate of the university, and on it Luther with 
his own hands solemnly burned the bull and the papal de- 
cretals, amid applause which, like the " embattled farmers' " 
shot at Concord in 1775, was " heard round the world." 

So the last tie was severed which bound Luther to Rome. 
After that contumacious act there was no retreat or possibil- 
ity of pacification. 

But though Luther had done with Rome, Rome had not yet 
done with him. When Leo found that he could not wrest the 
heretic from the guardianship of Frederick, he had recourse 
to imperial aid. The newly elected emperor, Charles V., a 
youth of twenty-one, in whose blood were blended three 
royal lines of devoted friends of the Church, might be ex- 
pected to render prompt obedience to its head. But Charles 
was unwilling to break with Frederick, to whom he was 
chiefly indebted for his election. He would not, if he could, 
compel him to send Luther a prisoner to Rome. He chose 
to have him tried in his own court, and only when proved by 
such trial an irreclaimable heretic to surrender him as such. 

An imperial Diet was about to be held at the city of 
Worms. Thither Charles desired the Elector to bring the 
refractory monk. Frederick declined the office ; but Luther 
declared that if the emperor summoned him he would obey 
the summons as the call of God. To his friend Spalatin, 
who advised his refusal, he wrote that he would go to Worms 
if there were as many devils opposed to him as there were 
tiles on the roofs of the houses. 

The summons came, accompanied by an imperial safe-con- 
duct covering the journey to and from the place of trial. 
Luther complied ; he had no fear that Charles would repeat 
the treachery of Sigismund, which had blasted that name 
with eternal infamy and incarnadined Bohemia with atoning 
blood. The journey was one triumphal progress ; in every 
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city ovations, not unmingled with cautions and regrets. He 
arrived in the morning of the 16th of April, 1521. The 
warder on the tower announced with the blast of a trumpet 
his approach. The citizens left their breakfasts to witness 
the entry. Preceded by the imperial herald and followed by 
a long cavalcade, the stranger was escorted to the quarters 
assigned him. Alighting from his carriage, he looked round 
upon the multitude and said, " God will be with me." It 
was then that Aleander, the papal legate, remarked the de- 
monic glance of his eye. People of all classes visited him in 
his lodgings. 

On the following day he was called to the episcopal palace, 
and made his first appearance before the Diet. A pile of 
books was placed before him. " Are these your writings ? " 
The titles were called for, and Luther acknowledged them to 
be his. Would he retract the opinions expressed in them, or 
did he still maintain them ? He begged time for consideration ; 
it was a question of faith, of the welfare of souls, of the word 
of God. A day for deliberation was allowed him, and he was 
remanded to his lodgings. On the way the people shouted 
applause, and a voice exclaimed, " Blessed is the womb that 
bare thee ! " But the impression made on the court was not 
favorable. He had not shown the front that was expected 
of him. He had seemed timid, irresolute. The emperor re- 
marked, " That man would never make a heretic of me." 

His self-communings in the interim, and his prayer, which 
has come down to us, show how deeply he felt the import of 
the crisis; how " the fire burned," as he mused of its probable 
issue, knowing that the time was at hand when he might be 
called to seal his testimony with his blood. 

" Ah, God, thou my God ! stand by me against the reason 
and the wisdom of all the world ! Thou must do it ; it is 
not my cause, but thine. For my own person, I have noth- 
ing to do with these great lords of the earth. Gladly would 
I have quiet days and be unperplexed. But thine is the 
cause ; it is just and eternal. Stand by me, thou eternal 
God ! I confide in no man. Hast thou not chosen me for 
this purpose, I ask thee ? But I know of a surety that 
thou hast chosen me." 

On the 18th he was summoned for the second time, and 
the question of the previous day was renewed. He ex- 
plained at length, first in Latin, then in German, that his 
writings were of various import : those which treated of 
moral topics the papists themselves would not condemn; 
those which disputed papal authority and those addressed to 
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private individuals, although the language might be more 
violent than was seemly, he could not in conscience revoke. 
Unless he were refuted from the Scriptures, he must abide 
by his opinions. He was told that the court was not there 
to discuss his opinions ; they had been already condemned by 
the Council of Constance. Finally, the question narrowed 
itself to this : Did he believe that councils could err ? More 
specifically, Did he believe the Council of Constance had 
erred ? Luther appreciated the import of the question. He 
knew that his answer would alienate some who had thus far 
befriended him. For however they might doubt the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, they all believed councils to be infallible. 
But he did not hesitate. " I do so believe." The fatal 
word was spoken. The emperor said, " It is enough, the 
hearing is concluded." 

The shades of evening had gathered over the assembly. 
To the friends of Luther they might seem to forebode the 
impending close of his earthly day. Then, suddenly, he 
uttered with a loud voice, in his native idiom, those words 
which Germany will remember while the city of Worms has 
one stone left upon another, or the river that laves her shall 
find its way to the German Ocean : " Hier steh'ich, ich kann 
nicht anders ; Gott hilf mir ! Amen ! " 

By the light of blazing torches the culprit was conducted 
from the council chamber, the Spanish courtiers hissing as he 
went, while among the Germans many a heart no doubt beat 
high in response to that brave ultimatum of their fellow- 
countryman. 

With the consent of the emperor further negotiations were 
attempted in private, and Luther found it far more difficult 
to resist the kindly solicitations of friends and peacemakers 
than to brave the threats of his enemies. . But he did resist ; 
the trial was ended. The great ones of the earth had as- 
sailed a poor monk, now with menace, now with entreaty, and 
found him inflexible. 

" The tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world " 

had broken powerless against the stern resolve of a single 
breast. 

The curtain falls ; when next it rises we are in the Wart- 
burg, the ancestral castle of the counts of Thiiringen, where 
St. Elizabeth, the fairest figure in the Roman calendar, dis- 
pensed the benefactions and bore the heavy burden of her 
tragic life. The emperor, true to his promise, had arranged 
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for the safe return of Luther to Wittenberg, declaring, how- 
ever, that, onee returned, he would deal with him as a her- 
etic. At the instigation, perhaps, of Frederick, the protecting 
escort was assailed on the way, and put to flight by an armed 
troop. Luther was taken captive, and borne in secret to the 
Wartburg, where, disguised as a knight, he might elude the 
pursuit of his enemies. While there he occupied himself 
with writing, and among other labors prepared his best and 
priceless gift to his country, his translation of the New Tes- 
tament, afterward supplemented by his version of the Old. 

A word here respecting the merits of Luther as a writer. 
His compatriots have claimed for him the inestimable service 
of founder of the German language. He gave by his writings 
to the New High German, then competing with other dialects, 
a currency which has made it ever since, with slight changes, 
the language of German literature, the language in which 
Kant reasoned and Goethe sang. His style is not elegant, but 
charged with a rugged force, a robust simplicity, which 
makes for itself a straight path to the soul of the reader. 
His words were said to be " half battles ;" call them rather 
whole victories, for they conquered Germany. The first con- 
dition of national unity is unity of speech. In this sense 
Luther did more for the unification of Germany than any of 
her sons, from Henry the Fowler to Bismarck. "We con- 
ceded," says Gervinus, "to no metropolis, to no learned soci- 
ety, the honor of fixing our language, but to the man who 
better than any other could hit the hearty, healthy tone of the 
people. No dictionary of an academy was to be the canon of 
our tongue, but that book by which modern humanity is 
schooled and formed, and which in Germany, through Luther, 
has become, as nowhere else, a people's book." 

Returning to Wittenberg, when change of circumstance 
permitted him to do so with safety, he applied himself with 
boundless energy to the work of constructing a new, reformed 
church to replace the old ; preaching daily in one or another 
city, writing and publishing incessantly, instituting public 
schools, arranging a new service in German as substitute 
for the Latin mass, compiling a catechism (a model in its 
kind), a hymnal, and other appurtenances of worship. And, 
like the Israelites on their return from Babylon, while build- 
ing the new temple with one hand, he fought with the other, 
contending against Miinzer, Carlstadt, the mystics, the icono- 
clasts^ the anabaptists ; often, it must be confessed, with un- 
reasonable, intolerant wrath, spurning all that would not 
square with his theology, as when he rejected the fellowship 
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of the Swiss, who denied the Real Presence in the eucharist. 
When the fury of the Peasants' War was desolating Germany, 
he wielded a martial pen against both parties ; arraigning the 
nobles for their cruel oppressions, reproving the peasants for 
attempting to overcome evil with greater evil. 

His reform embraced, along with other departures from 
the old regime, the abolition of enforced celibacy of the priest- 
hood. He believed the family life to be the true life for cleric 
as well as lay. He advised the reformed clergy to take to 
themselves wives, and in 1525, in the forty-third year of his 
age, he encouraged the practice by his example. He married 
Catherine von Bora, an escaped nun, for whom he had pre- 
viously endeavored to find another husband. She was one of 
the many who had been placed in convents against their will, 
and forced to take the veil. It was no romantic attachment 
which induced Luther to take this step, but partly the feeling 
that the preacher's practice should square with his teaching, 
and partly an earnest desire to gratify his father, whose will 
he had so cruelly traversed in becoming a monk. To marry 
was to violate his monastic vow ; but he had long since con- 
vinced himself that a vow made in ignorance, under extreme 
pressure, was not morally binding. 

Pleasing pictures of Luther's domestic life are given us by 
contemporary witnesses, and the reports of his table talk. In 
the bosom of his family he found an asylum from the wearing 
labors and never-ending conflicts of his riper years. There he 
shows himself the tender father, the trusting and devoted 
husband, the open-handed, gay, and entertaining host. His 
Katchen proved in every respect an all-sufficient helpmeet. 
And it needed her skilful economy and creative thrift to coun- 
terbalance his inconsiderate and boundless generosity. For 
never was one more indifferent to the things of this world, 
more sublimely careless of the morrow. 

' The remaining years of Luther's life were deeply involved 
in the fortunes of the Reformation, its struggles and its tri- 
umphs, its still advancing steps in spite of opposition from 
without and dissensions within. They developed no new 
features, while they added intensity to some of the old, no- 
tably to his old impatience of falsehood and contradiction. 
They exhibit him still toiling and teeming, praying, agonizing, 
stimulating, instructing, encouraging ; often prostrate with 
bodily disease and intense suffering ; and still, amid all disap- 
pointments, tribulations, and tortures, breasting and buffeting 
with high-hearted valor the adverse tide which often threat- 
ened to overwhelm him. 
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Thus laboring, loving, suffering, exulting, he reached his 
sixty-fourth year, and died on the 18th of February, 1546. 
The last words he uttered expressed unshaken confidence in 
his doctrine, triumphant faith in his cause. 

By a fit coincidence death overtook him in Eisleben, the 
place of his birth, where he had been tarrying on a journey 
connected with affairs of the Church. 

The Count Mansfeld, who with his noble wife had minis- 
tered to Luther in his last illness, desired that his mortal re- 
mains should be interred in his domain ; but the Elector, 
now John Frederick, claimed them for the city of Wittenberg, 
and sent a deputation to take them in charge. In Halle, on 
the way, memorial services were held, in which the university 
and the magnates of the city took part. In all the towns 
through which the procession passed the bells were rung, and 
the inhabitants thronged to pay their respects to the great 
deceased. In Wittenberg a military cortege accompanied 
the procession to the church of the electoral palace, where 
the obsequies were celebrated with imposing demonstrations, 
and a mourning city sent forth its population to escort the 
body to the grave. 

In the year following, the Emperor Charles, having taken 
the Elector prisoner, stood as victor beside that grave. The 
Duke of Alva urged that the bones of the heretic should be 
exhumed and publicly burned; but Charles refused. "Let 
him rest ; he has found his judge. I war not with the dead." 

I have presented our hero in his character of reformer. I 
could wish, if time permitted, to exhibit him in other aspects 
of biographical interest. I would like to speak of him as 
a poet, author of hymns, into which he threw the fervor and 
swing of his impetuous soul ; as a musical composer, render- 
ing in that capacity effective aid to the choral service of his 
church. I would like to speak of him as a humorist and 
satirist, exhibiting the playfulness and pungency of Erasmus 
without his cynicism ; as a lover of nature, anticipating our 
own age in his admiring sympathy with the beauties of earth 
and sky ; as the first naturalist of his day, a close observer of 
the habits of vegetable and animal life ; as a leader in the 
way of tenderness for the brute creation. I would like also, 
in the spirit of impartial justice, to speak of his faults and in- 
firmities, in which Lessing rejoiced, as showing him not too 
far removed from the level of our common humanity. 

But these are points on which I am not permitted to dwell. 
That phase of his life which gives to the name of Luther its 
world-historic significance is comprised in the period extend- 
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ing from the year 1517 to the year 1529 ; from the posting of 
the ninety-five theses to the Diet of Spires, from whose decis- 
ions German princes, dissenting, received the name of Protes- 
tants, and which, followed by the league of Smalcald, assured 
the success of his cause. 

And now, in brief, what was that cause ? The Protestant 
Reformation, I have said, is not to be regarded as a mere 
theological or ecclesiastical movement, however Luther may 
have meant it as such. In a larger view, it was secular 
emancipation, deliverance of the nations that embraced it from 
an irresponsible theocracy, whose main interest was the con- 
solidation and perpetuation of its own dominion. 

A true theocracy must always be the ideal of society ; that 
is, a social order in which God as revealed in the moral law 
shall be practically recognized, inspiring and shaping the 
polity of nations. All the Utopias from Plato down are 
schemes for the realization of that ideal. But the attempt to 
ground theocracy on sacerdotalism has always proved and 
must always prove a failure. The tendency of sacerdotalism 
is to separate sanctity from righteousness. It invests an order 
of men with a power irrespective of character ; a power whose 
strength lies in the ignorance of those on whom it is exercised ; 
a power which may be, and often, no doubt, is, exercised for 
good, but which, in the nature of man and of things, is liable 
to such abuses as that against which Luther contended, when 
priestly absolution was affirmed to be indispensable to salva- 
tion, and absolution was venal, when impunity for sin was 
offered for sale, when the alternative of heaven or hell was a 
question of money. 

It is not my purpose to impugn the Church of Rome as at 
present administered, subject to the checks of modern enlight- 
enment and the criticism of dissenting communions. But I 
cannot doubt that if Rome could recover the hegemony which 
Luther overthrew, could once regain the entire control of the 
nations, the same iniquities, the same abominations, which 
characterized the ancient rule would reappear. The theory 
of the Church of Rome is fatally adverse to the best interests 
of humanity, light, liberty, progress. That theory makes a 
human individual the rightful lord of the earth, all potentates 
and powers beside his rightful subjects. 

Infallible the latest council has declared him. Infallible ! 
The assertion is an insult to reason. Nay, more, it is blas- 
phemy, when we think of the attribute of Deity vested in a 
Boniface VIIL, an Alexander VI., a John XXIII. Infallible ? 
No! forever no ! Fallible, as human nature must always be. 
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Honor and everlasting thanks to the man who broke for 
us the spell of papal autocracy ; who rescued a portion, at 
least, of the Christian world from the paralyzing grasp of a 
power more to be dreaded than any temporal despotism, — a 
power which rules by seducing the will, by capturing the 
conscience of its subjects, — the bondage of the soul ! Luther 
alone, of all the men whom history names, by faith and cour- 
age, by all his endowments, — ay, and by all his limitations, 
— was fitted to accomplish that saving work, — a work whose 
full import he could not know, whose far-reaching conse- 
quences he had not divined. They shape our life. Modern 
civilization, liberty, science, social progress, attest the world- 
wide scope of the Protestant reform, whose principles are in- 
dependent thought, freedom from ecclesiastical thrall, defiance 
of consecrated wrong. Of him it may be said, in a truer sense 
than the poet claims for the architects of mediaeval minsters, 
" He builded better than he knew." Our age still obeys the 
law of that movement whose van he led, and the latest age will 
bear its impress. Here, amid the phantasms that crowd the 
stage of human history, was a grave reality, a piece of solid 
nature, a man whom it is impossible to imagine not to have 
been ; to strike whose name and function from the record of 
his time would be to despoil the centuries following of gains 
that enrich the annals of mankind. 

Honor to the man whose timely revolt checked the prog- 
ress of triumphant wrong ; who wrested the heritage of God 
from sacerdotal hands, defying the traditions of immemorial 
time ! He taught us little in the way of theological lore ; 
what we prize in him is not the teacher, but the doer, the 
man. His theology is outgrown, a thing of the past, but the 
spirit in which he wrought is immortal ; that spirit is ever- 
more the renewer and saviour of the world. 

The exercises were concluded by the Rev. Henry M. Dex- 
ter, D.D., who pronounced the benediction. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

GEORGE TICKNOR, LL.D. 

BY WILLIAM W. GREENOUGH. 



When a man goes down to his grave full of years and full 
of honors, — years reasonably attained by a prudent, pure, and 
systematic life, — honors the result of high character, eminent 
literary attainments, successful authorship, and practical de- 
votion to the spread of knowledge, it is important to the 
community with whom he lived, and to the large circle of 
friends beyond, that a full history of the man should be 
printed for general information and instruction. Such a 
memoir has been published of George Ticknor. The present 
sketch can add but little of value to whai has already ap- 
peared before the public, and must necessarily be limited to 
a rapid summary of the events of his life, of the value of 
the work performed by him, and of the impressions and effects 
produced by a character whose outlines were so clearly cut 
and distinctly defined. 

Born in Boston, on the 1st of August, 1791, the only child 
of Elisha and Elizabeth (Billings) Ticknor, he attended no 
school in his early youth, having had the great advantage of 
receiving instruction from his father, who also fitted him for 
college. His scholastic education began at Dartmouth in 
1805, and continued in Boston after graduation until he was 
admitted to the Boston bar in 1813. The profession of the 
law was relinquished by him during the next year, when he 
determined to devote himself to a literary life, and to go to 
Germany, for the purpose of laying a general foundation 
upon which his future studies were to be built. In 1815 he 
settled himself in Gottingen, where he worked for twelve 
hours a day for the greater part of eighteen months, studying 
five languages, attending lectures in Theology, Natural His- 
tory, the Fine Arts, Statistics, and the Spirit of the Times. 
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After finishing these courses of study, he travelled in 
Europe, employing some time in Paris and in Rome and in 
Madrid on special subjects, until he returned home in 1819. 
In August of that year he entered upon the duties of the 
Professorship of Modern Languages and Belles-Lettres at 
Harvard College, which for sixteen years he filled with emi- 
nent success, till the year 1835. During this year he went 
abroad again and travelled, accompanied by his family, till 
June, 1838. After his return he began in 1839 the great 
literary labor of his life, the "History of Spanish Literature," 
for which he had already collected the materials, and which 
he completed in 1849. In 1851 he assisted in the first defi- 
nite movement toward the foundation of the Public Library 
of the city of Boston, was elected a member of the first Board 
of Trustees, in 1852, and continued a member until 1866, 
having been chosen President in January, 1865, upon the 
death of Mr. Edward Everett. The fifteen months from 
June, 1856, to September, 1857, were spent among the book- 
marts of Europe, at his own expense, for the benefit of the 
Library. In 1859 he began the biography of his friend, 
William H. Prescott, which was published in January, 1864. 
He was elected a member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society in 1833, and continued in fellowship nearly thirty- 
eight years. He died at his residence in Park Street, Boston, 
on the 26th January, 1871, aged seventy-nine years. 

This brief statement of the years of the life of an American 
scholar gives but little impression of the results accomplished 
in a long period of activity, industry, and devotion to his 
pursuits, and to the diffusion of knowledge among men. Of 
vigorous brain, indefatigable in work, active in all his inter- 
ests, his energies were directed and controlled by an honest 
singleness of purpose. He pursued the object in view with a 
tenacity of application, with a thoroughness of research, and 
with a mastery of details which could hardly fail of success. 
Frank, open, true, and loyal, his sympathies with humanity 
were large, but never ostentatiously expressed. He delighted 
to assist by well-considered advice, and from the store of his 
valuable library, every seeker of knowledge who applied to 
him for assistance. Said the sensitive and refined Hawthorne : 
" Certainly he is a fine example of a generous, principled 
scholar, anxious to assist the human intellect in its efforts 
and researches." 

When to these characteristics were added an unusually 
broad and cultivated intellect, a wide scholarship, including 
an extended knowledge of ancient and modern literature, 
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and a judicial familiarity with the politics of the United 
States as well as of civilized Europe, refreshed and stimulated 
by intercourse and correspondence with many of the leading 
scholars and statesmen of both continents, it may reasonably 
be understood why his name became respected wherever 
known. These results were the natural product of his intel- 
lectual training and of the earnestness of his character, — a 
combination of efficient talent, high moral purpose, and a 
vigorous will. From his first determination to devote his life 
to general culture and scholarship, including the clear inten- 
tion of using these acquirements in the service of his fellow- 
men, he pursued with methodical habit the course which he 
had marked out. The educational facilities afforded in his 
native country being insufficient for a proper preparation, he 
looked to the German university system as affording such 
groundwork as the necessities of scholarly cultivation, of a fit 
standard of attainment, and of a literary judgment, demanded. 

Of the Americans who went to Europe to complete their 
studies after the Napoleonic wars were finished, few could 
have been better selected to produce a favorable impression 
upon the higher intellectual classes than George Ticknor, 
Edward Everett, and Joseph G. Cogswell. They may fairly 
be said to have opened the way for the generous recognition 
accorded to large numbers of our cultivated fellow-citizens 
who have studied and travelled in Europe in the last sixty 
years. 

Mr. Ticknor's letters and diary bear ample evidence of the 
kind reception which he met from distinguished Europeans, 
and of the hospitalities offered to him by the leading authors 
and statesmen ; and deservedly so, for the reputation of 
American character and civilization suffered nothing at his 
hands, and it was seen that the word " gentleman " means 
the same thing in Europe and this country. 

On his return home in 1819, he at once began active work 
in entering upon the duties of the Smith Professorship of the 
Modern Languages and Literature, and the College Professor- 
ship of Belles-Lettres, which he filled with distinguished abil- 
ity and with great benefit to the institution for sixteen years. 
The work which he laid out for himself in these two depart- 
ments raised the character and reputation of the College. 

His lectures were models of clearness and of exhaustive 
acquaintance with their subjects, and were received with 
much interest by the classes for whose immediate benefit they 
were given, and a portion also afterward by intelligent audi- 
ences in Boston. 
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But his zeal for proper instruction was not confined to 
his own department. Appreciating fully the inefficiency of 
the college courses in giving an education fitted to be the 
groundwork upon which professional studies should be 
based, he zealously undertook " to secure the changes re- 
quired to make the College an institution for the highest 
education attainable with such means and resources as it had 
at command." In this attempt he had the sympathy and 
assistance of leading scholars and men of eminence, outside 
of the government of the college organization. That it 
failed of full success is surprising, when the simplicity of the 
principle of the plan was understood ; namely, that the in- 
structor should teach, as well as hear, lessons from text-books. 
But the seed then sown by the printed explanations of the 
proposed system bore full and ample fruit in later years. 
Many of the recommendations of Mr. Ticknor's printed 
pamphlet have since been adopted. 

Although Mr. Ticknor began to acquaint himself with the 
Spanish language before visiting Spain in the year 1818, the 
opportunity had not been afforded him to study it critically. 
From this period dates the real preparation for his great work, 
the " History of Spanish Literature." The materials were 
gradually and carefully gathered till the actual composition 
was begun in 1839. Besides his own notes, this collection 
included the possession of a remarkable Spanish library of his 
own, embracing also copious extracts from manuscripts and 
rare volumes not to be purchased in the book-marts, — a 
library ranking high in comparison with similar European col- 
lections in the possession of Great Britain and Austria, and 
containing volumes not to be found in any single collection 
in Spain.* 

The work had been undertaken by him with a larger and 
wider scope than had hitherto been within the purview 
of writers of literary history. In a letter to Sir Charles 
Lyell (Memoir, vol. ii. p. 253) he says : " I have prepared 
my book as much for general readers as for scholars. For a 
great many years I have been persuaded that literary history 
ought not to be confined to persons of tasteful scholarship, 
but should be made, like civil history, to give a knowledge 
of the character of the people to which it relates." To an- 
other friend he writes : " My book is an attempt to make 
literary history useful as general reading to a people like the 

* This library was left by will to the Boston Public Library, and a full and 
scholarly catalogue was printed in the year 1879. 
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American, by connecting it with the history of civilization 
and manners in the country to which it relates." The design 
and expectation were realized. The work is not only in- 
valuable to the Spanish scholar, but of great interest to the 
general reader. 

The subject was new and peculiar. Of the foremost Span- 
ish authors there were but few besides Cervantes and Cal- 
deron that possessed European celebrity. Only specialists* 
small in number, were familiar with other important names 
in the literary development of the marked characteristics of 
this peninsula. Of the wealth, value, and scope of the host 
of writers who had illustrated that grand old language by 
their various works, the world at large was profoundly 
ignorant. No other literature was more pervaded by a na- 
tional coloring, arising from the peculiar formation and his- 
tory of a proud and powerful race. The history of Spain 
during the best age of her literature had been the glory and 
the shame of Europe, — glorious in the spread of her wealth 
and power by her conquests in the Old and New World, and 
shameful for the barbarities and religious intolerance which 
accompanied the spread of her empire. 

Mr. Ticknor's book, published in 1849, received immediate 
praise and recognition in Spain, Germany, and France. It 
was translated by eminent scholars into the languages of 
these countries, and became an authority for students and 
readers. In the English language its popularity was indi- 
cated by the remarkable extent of its sale. 

In 1864 was published the life of his friend William H. 
Prescott, upon which he had been engaged for the previous five 
years. It was a work of love, and its measure may be taken 
in his own words. " It is a great pleasure to me that the 
view I have given of my friend — I mean the view of him as 
greater and better than his books — is so generally accepted, 
as I understand that it is ; " and this he said without under- 
valuing his friend's historical labors. 

Among the most noted and useful events of his life was his 
connection with, and services to, the Public Library of his 
native city from 1852 to 1866. Acceptable as were the dona- 
tions, he did not present to it the first volumes of the collec- 
tion, nor did he give the first money to be funded for its use. 
His relations to the institution were more largely valuable 
than such books or money. The report of the Trustees for 
1852 made known to the community the principle upon which 
it was proposed to base the new enterprise, and this portion 
of the report was the work of his brain and his hand. From 
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its influence proceeded the large donations of Mr. Bates, 
Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. Phillips. 

He may be said to have breathed into this new institution 
the breath of life. The experiment of a great free lending 
library had been then untried in the world. Its success has 
wonderfully surpassed the moderate expectations of its early 
friends. To-day, after more than thirty years, it still stands at 
the head of cognate institutions, with the most valuable collec- 
tion of books, useful to the largest number of people, a library 
for all classes and all degrees of intelligeno 5, and increasing in 
value and importance year by year. No 1 lonument was bet- 
ter builded, and none more worthy of escaping the ravages of 
time. The wise and prudent and systematic gathering of the 
popular and Bates Hall libraries for the first few years of 
their existence, greatly due to Mr. Ticknor's devoted labors, 
laid a broad foundation for the future to be built upon on the 
same principles which gave it its successful start. The great 
mass of the people to whom the books have been freely loaned 
have responded nobly to the trust placed in them. So long 
as the institution shall endure, the inhabitants of Boston 
should respect the memory of the man to whom more than to 
any one else the grandeur and liberality of the enterprise were 
due. 

In personal association with Mr. Ticknor, the first attribute 
of character noticed by a stranger was his apparent absolute 
independence. The precision and directness of his thought 
oftentimes made themselves known in abruptness of expres- 
sion. Whatever his opinions were, there was no hesitation in 
their full avowal, whenever asked, or on appropriate occasion. 
His observations at once impressed the hearers by their sin- 
cerity, force, and clearness. He left no doubt in any mind 
as to where he stood in sentiment, opinion, or movement. 
This characteristic was of large consequence to those who 
sought his advice. His varied experience in life, his strong 
common-sense, his acute perception of character, and his 
absolute hatred of every form of deception, made his counsel 
of controlling interest to the young, — so many of whom asked 
and were benefited by his advice. Easily accessible to all, 
his judgment was frequently desired and received by those 
who had no possible claim upon his busy hours. 

His freedom of action, aided by his hospitable intent, gave 
to the social gatherings at his house a widely different aspect 
from the usual collections of society people. Among those 
well known and familiar were to be seen faces unfamiliar and 
unknown. — scholars, students, scientists, and other persons 
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of merit, who were making their way by conscientious effort 
to public consideration. They there obtained a recognition 
at once gratifying and encouraging. 

With the characteristics already described, it is not sur- 
prising that he was possessed of persuasive and eloquent 
speech. He had none of the transcendental qualities which 
without clear thought make language only a misty approach 
to the idea to be presented. His was no " vespertina ratio," 
no twilight knowledge through which one dimly groped for 
the meaning of sentences. His language was as precise as 
his thoughts were direct ; while to this was added a thorough 
and accurate mastery of the subject which was the matter of 
his discourse, — a discourse delivered in what may justly 
be called classical English, glowing Avith the conviction of 
truth and sincerity, so that he easily held his audience by the 
power of his eloquence ; presented, too, in a form which his 
audience did not forget. There was no sham brilliancy of 
fireworks, of which the flash only could be remembered 
afterward. 

As he had, beside these gifts, a memory retentive of every 
incident of the associations among which he had lived, with 
a large experience of men and manners, it need hardly be 
said that he possessed conversational power of unusual bril- 
liancy. In the most cultivated society of his native city, 
which contained among his contemporaries such accomplished 
talkers as Edward Everett, Francis C. Gray, and William H. 
Prescott, he had no superior, if an equal. The testimony of 
Miss Edgeworth on this point is worth quoting : — 

" I have been acquainted, and I may say intimately, with 
some of the most distinguished literary persons in Great 
Britain, France, and Switzerland, and have seen and heard 
all those distinguished for conversational talents, — Talley- 
rand, Dumont, Mackintosh, Romilly, Dugald Stewart, Erskine, 
Sir Walter Scott, Sydney Smith, and Mr. Sharpe, the fash- 
ionable dinner-lions of London. I have passed days in the 
country houses and in the domestic intimacy of some of them ; 
and after all, I can, with strict truth, assure you that Mr. 
Ticknor's conversation appeared to me fully on an equality 
with the most admired, in happy, apposite readiness of recol- 
lection and application of knowledge, in stores of anecdote 
and in ease in producing them, and in depth of reflection not 
inferior to those whom we have been accustomed to consider 
our deepest thinkers." 

His whole life, so far as is permitted to earthly conditions, 
was honorably consistent, from the dawning of manhood till 
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death ended the scene. From human misfortunes and house- 
hold griefs the lot of humanity did not spare him. When 
the dread hour came, it found him not unprepared. He had 
calmly and thoughtfully arranged for his departure, leaving 
nothing uncared for which he desired to determine definitely, 
with no present or impending business unsettled, and with 
no questions to arise as to what his intentions were ; so 
that, so far as human thought and action and prevision were 
concerned, he died when his well-rounded life was complete, 
and his work was finished. 



